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ABSTRACT 

In a year long study cf youth employment, interviews 
were conducted with 3,130 young people aged 1U to 21 from urban, 
suburban, and rural areas of New York State. Peer interviewers were 
employed for data collection < Data were gathered on the yoeths* 
emplcyment-related characteristics> sccio^economic backgrounds, 
aspirations, attitudes toward work and school, and on how they spend 
their time^ Additionally, 16 government youth employment training 
prc^grams were examined. Conclusions and recommendations were made in 
three categories: targeting services, funding issues, and training 
communities and programs* (UK) 
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The New York State Department of Labor exerts initiative in helping 
people of the State pursue productive lives, We accomplish this in part 
by use of CETA resources for assistance, leadership and coordination 
work with the network of prime sponsors funded under the federal Youth 
Employment and Demonstration Programs Act. We have recognized the 
need, for some time, to help prime sponsors and training contractors gear 
their efforts more precisely to the individual youth most in need of CETA 
resources. The Community Service Society and the New York State 
Conference of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People are uniquely qualified to identify and document the range of 
differences which exist among the youth of N.Y State. In this study, 
commissioned and underwritten by the N.YS. Department of Labor, 
CETA Special Grant, they began to trace the implications which those 
differing circunr^otances should have for the employment and training 
programs that are designed to help needy youth. 

The recommendations of this report are the responsibility of its 
author. While they do not represent any official State position at this time, 
they will receive our careful attention, and we believe the findings will be 
of good counsel and value. In the meantime, we commend this report to 
the attention of everyone concerned about young people, their school- 
ing, their training for employment, their work experience, and their future. 




Sincerely. 



Virgil H. Hodges 

Director CETA Operations Division 
New York State Department of Labor 
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PREFACE 



The two organizations which jointly sponsored this work share a long 
listory of concern for young persons from (iisadvantaged families and 
br providing services which really benefit them. This study grew out of 
:hat concern: how can we meet the employment and training needs of 
/outh when we lack comprehensive information about their real circum- 
Jtances? CSS is a not-for-profit, nonsectarian social agency which has 
jeen serving and working with the urban poor fo*- more than :30 years 
rhe New York State Conference of the NAACP. with 77 branches 
Jistributed throughout all regions of New York State and 25 Youth 
Councils, has been at the forefront of the struggle to achieve equality of 
ipportunity for all people, especially the poor and disadvantaged. 

Youth unemployment has become an increasingly serious problem in 
America. Most efforts to alleviate it have proceeded on a trial-and-error 
lasis. Hard facts have been scarce: and the perceptions of the target 
lopuiation virtually untapped. 

With the support of the New York State Department of Labor, our two 
rganizations set out to discover what young people, themselves, 
lought and felt about their schools, their employment prospects,' and 
leir experiences in training programs. Our collaboration combined the 
olicy analysis capability of CSS with the extensive community network 
f the NAACP throughout New York State. This unique coalition was 
artly possible due to the active leadership of Georgia L. McMurray. 
eputy General Director for Program at CSS. who initially brought the two 
gencies together and closely monitored all phases of the study. 

This report gives us heartening nevk's about youth in the State- 
ley are working harder and on more fronts that anyone had 
cpected. Minority youth in particular are trying hard to change their 
Brsonai and social circumstances through Intensive engagement in 
>th schooling and paid employment This study documents the 
«at hope and determination with which many of our young people 
e, literally, chasing the American dream. 

But while their industry is encouraging, it also involves sacrifice. By 
;ing information gathered from thousands of youth, we were able to 
jstrate the price that many pay in their struggle to succeed. 

Our policy recommendations are built on an unusually extensive and 
(tailed data base. 

■ Employment training programs are not yet reaching those who 
most need them. The needs of youth differ across a wide range 
but the programs do not match those needs. For example: 

Black yoi/th should have vocational up-grading and be helped 
with job finding: 

Hispanic youth need bi-lingual and neighborhood based 
bridges to recruit them into training programs followed by basic 
assistance tightly linked to more than subsistence jobs. 

er|c 



■The state should make it financially possible for its training 
contractors to fa/ce pnident risks, especially in working with the 
neediest youth. 

■ The training community ought to fa/re its teaching and learning 
tasks much more seriously through curriculum analysis and 
development. 

■ People who are most effected by unemployment ought to be more 
involved in program decisions, especially the young people them- 
selves and leaders from the Black and Hispanic communities. 

While the report recommends important modifications in government 
programs, those changes will not eradicate the complex causes of 
youth unemployment. The roots of many of those problems are firmly 
embedded in the basic structure of the economic system. Despite that, 
there is no excuse for failing to take the next, incremental steps toward 
improving the employment prospects of young people. 

Fortunately, there are public resources available to help with that, as 
evidenced by the support of Virgil Hodges. Director of the CETA 
Operations Division, for this study 

We want to express .our thanks, too, to the CETA community for their 
candor, patience, and cooperation in making themselves available. We 
4 could never have been so successful in interviewing young people were 
it not for the score of community organizations that helped us so 
generously with introductions, advice, office space, and encouragement. 
Our biggest debt is to the more than 3,000 young people whose 
thoughts and lives are the basis of this analysis. We hope that this work 
contributes to their prospects. 

Jack John Olivero, 
President, Board of Trustees. 
Community Service Society 

Hazel Dukes, 
President. New York State 
Conference of the National 
Assxiation for the Advancement 
of Colored Pec. 

New York City 
November. 1980 
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What Do%u Believe About 
Sbung People Tbday? 



...that they don't work as hard as they used to? 



...toot E^orityyouth have given up because they are ahenated 
com traditional American values? 



... that dropouts quit school so that they can hang out on the 
comer? 



•that the sooalled culture ol poverty locks young people into 
a new generation of idleness? 



. that boys work more at part-time jobs while in school than 
girls do? 



•that young people are unfriendly at work, dishke their bosses 
resent having to work, do not hke to dress properly or to be 
punctual? 



Although inaccurate, these common misperceptions of youth 
pepst. at least in part because few people have looked carefully 
crt howyoung people use their time and how they really feel 
about their lives and options. 
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THE PROBLEM OF YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 



Throughout this report, we address ourselves to the world of New 
York young people as they themselves experience it, We look at 
schooilig. at |ob training programs, at voung people's paid employment, 
and at some of the things which government can do to help more youth 
get better jobs. 

This analysis was conducted jointly by the Community Service 
Society of New York and the New York State Conference of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. With the support of 
the New York State Department of Labor, we spent a year studying youth 
and training programs in a rural, a suburban, and three urban 
communities in New York State, 

The problem of getting good information about youth employment is 
not trivial; millions of program dollars are spent based on ideas that one 
group (in this case, adults) has about what another group "really needs!' 
How then to proceed? fVlost studies start with an anonymous, check-the- 
boxes, mailed questionnaire or by having one stranger with a clipboard 
approach another stranger. We recognized, however, that young people 
are often reluctant to talk with adults about their lives. To begin to get 
^ information on the real circumstances and hopes of youth-to break 
down the stereotypes that have hindered employment professionals from 
reaching youth in need-we developed a process of peer-interviewing, so 
that young people might feel more comfortable discussing aspects of 
their livesl their schooling ;;nd their jobs. We recruited more than one 
hundred young people, trained them in peer-interviewing lech- 
nioues, and then paid them to go bacl( to their friends and neigh- 
bors to collect the best possible data about themselves and their 
employment experiences. More than three-fourths of our peer- 
interviewers were eligible for government-assisted employment training 
programs. They performed at least as well as professional interviewers. 

Second, we planned the research in such a way that tne most 
pressing problems of young people-as young people themselves live 
those problems-would be allowed to emerge. Young people have to 
make some key choices about how they use their time: will they go to 
school and how much? Will they work after school or will they do their 
homework? How long will they stay in school and why? Those questions 
all deal with time and its use. they relate to job preparation; they are 
affected by social class and economic circumstances. They are also the 
concerns of public policy which must decide which youth get what kind 
of training and thus are helped -or not-into what sort of economic 
future. What we discovered from teenagers asking teenagers how they 
use their time differs markedly from commonly held opinions. We found 
more hard work, on more fronts, by poorer youth than anyone has 
previously suspected. Based on that analysis, we recommend changes 



We found more hard work, 
on more fronts, by poorer 
youth than anyone has 
previously susj>ected. 




In sevei^l ^cts of government programs to better help the youth of 
New York State. 

Consider the following facts and statements; 

■ Almost half the unemployment in the United States is among 
persons twenty-four years old and younger 

■ By the year 2000. 30% of American youth will be from minority 
groups. Unless they are schooled differently, prepared for work 
differently, and treated differently in the economy, they will be 
social dynamite. 

■ "My father worked with a machete. I want my son to work with a 
computer. What the hell am I supposed to do?" (from a Puerto 
Rican youth). 

• Between 1975 and 1979. the American economy created twelve 
million new jobs. To the extent those new jobs went to young 
people, they were captured by White youths, not by Black youths, 

A National Problem 

Since 1977. the Federal Government has spent about $6 billion to 
reduce unemployment among young people. Last year's effort cost 
$1,547 billion and included skill training, remedial education and job 
creation. But youth employment is a nest of tough problems.' In 1950 
one-third of all jobs in the American economy could be filled by people 
with less than a high school education; in 1970. 92% required a diploma 
The competition for available jobs stiffened when more women began 
seeking paid employment. In addition, from 1950 to 1970. "the number of 
young people reaching working age each year approximately doubled 
from about two million to about four million."' More people now chase job 
openings that have higher and higher entry requirements. Many young 
people have a personal need to work. They want the money and the skills 
that work expenence builds. Our society needs to increase the next 
generation's work capabilities. 

But among unemployed male teenagers, more than half wiil have 
been out of work for more than six months.' They are part of an army of 
"discouraged worKers"-200,000 White youth and 123.000 Black youth^- 
who want to work, have been looking for work, but have given up These 
statistics take on a whole different meaning if one spends a winter 
aftemoon (as we did) in the basement recreation room of a housing 



Ginzbetg. E . Youth Unemploynnent. SdentificAmorican. May. 1 980. v 242, n 5. p 44 

Freeman, R 3 . Why Is There A Youth Labor Market Picijiem? Youth Emplofnm and Public Poikv 

Anderscii Sawhiil. Eds (Engiewood Clitf. N j . Prentic^Hall 1980), p 20 

Washington, D C.. National Manpower Institute. 1978 w inw, voi, i , 
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project in Buffalo, listening to teenagers talk about their vocational 
classes at school, their frustrations running down leads from newspaper 
want ads. and the career dreams they get from TV. 

These difficulties occur in a special context. We reouire adolescents 
to stay in school whether they learn or not. If they don't do well in school 
we dump them in the even more demanding work place, Not many 
occupations use apprenticeships; few young people want to follow their 
parents' work: no societal group or institution provides anything like clear, 
comprehensive, credible guidance in moving from school to work. Left 
largely to their own resources, most youth are in the process of literally 
creating their own lives. To the ordinary turbulence of adolescence then 
is addwj the problem of finding a job. 

The wide variation in work experience among Nev York youth is 
remarkable. "The problem" really does affect different groups in different 
ways. On national evidence, youth unemployment falls hardest on 
minorities. While unemployment rates for White teenagers have increased 
only slightly, for Black teenagers they have doubled since 1954. Although 
we did not set out to measure unemployment rates, its incidence is 
highest for Blacks in this study as well. Very little has been known about 
Hispanic youth, but we are now in a position to illuminate their 
circumstances much more clearly. 



A Policy Problem 

Poor families that want to get themselves and their children out of 
poverty care less about causes than solutions. Teenagers knocking on 
the doors of personnel offices don't want to hear about "structural" 
versus "frictional" unemployment. Their difficulties are different from 
those faced by policy makers who must pay attention to large numbers 
of roughly described clients who are struggling against very deep social 
and economic forces, CETA planners regularly ask themselves whether 
youth in their areas would be better sen/ed if they could have; (a) more 
accurate information about job openings; (b) better counseling in public 
school; (c) help with job-readiness including attitudes; or (d)simply 
apprenticeships and on-the-job training. Since they cannot afford to do 
everything, administrators are forced to choose. But on what basis 
should they commit the public's taxes, their own programs, and the 
futures of young people? 

FYior to this study, they had only census-type data-age. race, 
gender, schoo^ng level, employment status-plus the kind of anecdotes 
that any practitioner acquires from working with youth, talking and 
listening to them. But that is a little like flying an airplane with a 
speedometer and gossip picked up from other pilots-no altimeter, no 
radar no weather information, and no real idea of how airplanes fly. What 
if the anecdotes are not a tpje picture of the needs of all young people? 



David Lee works as on aide 
in a senior citizens home. 
He had seen on ad in a 
Chinese newspaper but the 
Job was gone by the time he 
got there. He was referred to 
a second place and then a 
third. Finally, he was sent 
to a manpower program 
which, although it couldnl 
help him get the sort of Job 
he wonted, did put him in 
touch with the senior 
diizenshome. 

**fK)fn oar oc!S0Oiialf5ls of Q young ztusi 
on Nw IbiME loifw East SUto 



And what if the census either misses some needy youih or fails to 
pro/ide the kind of detailed information about them that is most relevant 
to matching programs with needs? 

Thus, to help CETA programs and ultimately youths themselves we 
set out to provide a detailed picture of New Yorfc youth The result of our 
yMMong data collection process Is a bank of Information about 
3130 youtti ages fourteen to twenty-one. from all social classes, and 
from urtwn. suburiMn and rural places. 

We cast our sun/ey analysis net more broadly than might be 
expected. VVe concentrated on those young people who are most likely 
to have employment problems, especially Black and Hispanic youth and 
.our sample slightly over-represents them.' But we also included 
comparative data from middle-class youth. 

Finally we made a special effort to get accurate information from the 
sorts Of young people who have historically been the hardest to reach 
with social sen/ice programs. We have reason to believe that these hard- 
to-document youth (who are part of the census "undercount" gap) are 
also the most in need of training assistance. 

An Organizational Problem 

In our study sites, we selected those training proarams that were 
most likely to deal with significant numbers of youth from the area The 
programs were funded under the Youth Employment and Training 
Program authority (YETP) of the Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Act of 1977 (YEDPA). 

YETPs ultimate goal is unsubsidized employment. To achieve that 
youth training contractors typically select from the following; 

■ on-the-job training 

■ apprenticeships 

■ placement services 

■ career exploration and work experience 

■ classroom instruction in work-related skills 

■ classroom instruction toward high school equivalency certification 

■ bi-lingual training 

■ labor market information 

■ supporting sen/ices such as child care, transoortation. counseling 
etc. ^' 



be technical report details the samphng design and other aspects of the methodology and the 
omplete analysis Copies are available from the Community Service Society for $10 
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By law. 22% of an area's funds are set as'de to provide employment- 
related training through the local education agencies, usually the public 
schools. The law allows program services to go to those between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one, with the possibility of some fourteen and 
fifteen year olds receiving help. Youth may be currently enrolled in school 
or not; they must be unemployed or underemployed., The intent of the 
law is to concentrate help on the poorest youth, but (as we discuss later) 
that is easier to legislate than to implement. 

The first part of our study looked at characteristics cf young people; 
the second part examined programs designed to help them. We have a 
major and continuing interest in the ^^responsiveness" question; 
that is, are training programs sensitive to changes In the youth 
groups they deal with, their aspirations, their existing abilities and 
attitudes, their prob^able futures? Although our purpose was not to 
evaluate training programs, we have begun to build a base of knowledge 
on which to measure their relation to youth's real needs. In order to 
understand the manpower training system, we compared program goals 
and objectives, training methods, organizational history, perceived 
problems, and other factors. We also systematically analyzed the 
curriculum, including attention to intended behavioral outcomes, needs 
assessment procedures, instructional methods and materials, and so on. 
5 The final section of this report puts the survey analysis about young 

people together with information about training programs, and ends with 
conclusions and recommendations. 
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\ YOUNG PEOPLE IN NEW YORK 
: General Characteristics 

vyhat are the young people like who are the focus of this study'? Of 
our more than 3000 interviews, slightly more than half are females (51% 
female to 49% male); 32% are White. 24% Black. 26% Hispanic. 9% 
Oriental and 5% Native American. (The balance either declined to 
answer or identified themselves as -other".) About a fifth of our interviews 
were done with fourteen year oids; 30% with fifteen and sixteen year 
olds: seventeen year olds were another 21%; and the last 25% of the 
interviews were spread over the four age groups, eighteen to twenty-one 
year olds inclusive. Every fifth inten^iew was a hard-to-document youth- 
that IS. someone not on local school attendance rolls, newly arrived in the 
area, an undocumented immigrant and so on. 

About half of the total is in high school. Public perceptions of older 
youth vary-either they are supposed to be in college or they are thought 
not to be doing much. Yet we found one person in five enrolled in a 
vocational training course, a youth employment program, or some other 
post-secondary but non-college education. Another 17% are in college 

Family circumstances have an important effect on employment 
Does the young person live at home while searching for a job'? Is the 
family intact? Are there wage-earning role models to emulate? Two-thirds 
of our sample live at home. Half report that their parents are currently 
married to each other, half report that their fathers live at home but 87% 
say that their mothers live at home. Almost 30% report that a relative 
other than mother/father/brother/sister lives in their home. Almost a third 
of those responding to our income questions report total family incomes 
of less than $5,000. but that is partly due to the older youths livinq on 
their own but with barely adequate joos. Another 28% report'famiiy 
incomes between $10,000 and $20,000; and about 10% reported family 
incomes in excess of $20,000. - ^ ^ 

A large proportion (44%) report that they speak a language other 
than English at home; interestingly, almost as many report French as 
Spanish; particularly in New York's South Bronx where there are many 
immigrants from the Caribbean. As with previous immigrants the 
language of the home is different from the language of the streets While 
a quarter of the sample say they always or sometimes speak a lanquaqe 
Dther than English to their parents, that proportion drops by half when 
refernng to the language used with friends and peers. 

The neighborhoods that we studied were chosen to reflect concen- 
rations o, youth employment problems. There are obvious differences in 
he employment and employment-related circumstances of one young 
person growing up on a farm and another growing up on the sixth floor o* 
i walk-up tenement. Hor one thing, the types of jobs available will differ 
md so will the general nature of the economies of the two places 
4easunng the comparative impact of different economic states was 
ERIC 



- beyond our scope, but variations in type of place allowed us to ask about 
differences in attitudes, in expectations, and in the availability of kinds of 
training opportunities. When asked to describe "most people who live in 
your neighborhood." one-third report "White',' one-sixth "Black," one-sixth 
"Hispanic," 10% "Other" (presumably integrated neighborhoods). 

To this point, we have described youth (as represented by our 
sample) in roughly the same terms as those already available to officials 
who must plan and deliver prog'ams to help needy youth. In succeeding 
. sections of this report, we will expand on that picture. The sample is an 
accurate representation of what social scientists call the "bio-social 
characteristics" of all young people in New York with a slight and 
purposeful over-representation of minority youth for whom unemployment 
problems are the most severe. 

Work Experience 

Moving from school to the labor force is, for many young people, a 
gradually accelerating process in which they literally learn "how to work". 
Schools provide some dimensions of that, but many youngsters seek 
and need additional opportunities to practice work skills. Of our more 
than 3,000 young people, about 11% describe themselves as neither in 
2 school nor v^orking in any capacity-a fairly low proportion, since some 
idleness is involuntary. 

These young people do NOT like to "hang out." Given a choice 
among being in school, working, or ^'hanging out," the latter option 
is least desirable to them. While more young people prefer school than 
work, they do not dislike work: 60% say that, even if they were suddenly 
to become independently wealthy, they would stil! want to work. A third 
believe they could have successful careers without going to college. 

More than one-fourth describe themselves as looking for work. From 
most to least frequently used sources of help in finding jobs, our young 
people rank the following: 



Figure 1 . 

SOURCES OF ASSISTANCE 

IN FINDING JOBS 

BY FREQUENCY OF USE 
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"My buddies scdd the only 
work around here was in 
the quarries end they were 
right. I worked in three 
different quarries but when 
they found out I wasn't 
eighteen they fired me. The 
cutting machines don't 
hove any guards on them 
but I didn't complain 
because I needed the 
money. After I had the 
accident (his hand was 
nearly cut off) I ran into the 
boss's office and he started 
yelling at me but when he 
saw my hand he had one of 
the other workers take me 
to the hospital.. .Now I get 
workmen's comp, $35 
aweek..r 

-front our case shidyof a nizal fbuth 



The high ranking of initiative is reassuring: shoe leather is still 
:rusted. School counselors and newspapers wilf also be pleased with 
heir utility. But there can hardly be any satisfaction with the role of youth • 
jmployment programs. Not more than one young person in four 
owws anything about government-supported programs to help 
hem get and keep jobs. 

Young people, especially those still in school, are remarkably 
)ptimistic about finding jobs: half say they will have no trouble, and two- 
hirds are confident that someday they will find their "ideal" job. For 
niddle class youth, well-connected in their communities, gainful employ- 
nent may be a predictable and easy next step in their lives. But for ' 
ithers it is not. 

If tfiey do have trouble, what do young people in New York think 
eeps them from getting jobs? Most (70%) blame themselves and their 
m lack of skills and qualifications. They do not think that a lack of jobs 
> a barrier (although it is), nor do they tnink that employers are 
irejudiced. They uroerstand that employers prefer older workers. They 
lo recognize that employers want high school diplomas and. if 
pplicants haven't got one. their chances of getting a job are diminished 

In our sample, 10% work ten hours per week or less; 11% work 
etween eleven and twenty-five hours per week; and 20% work more 
lan twenty-five hours per week. 

A popular image of teenagers is that they all work at fast-food . 
hains. Almost one in five of the working youngsters in our sample do 
sport employment in food service, but 17% work in other commercial 
•ganizations. Of those employed, most are in small businesses. In New 
)rk City, for example, of the thousands of businesses. 98% employ 
wer than 100 workers. Unfortunately this abundance of work places is 
nightmare for youth employment agencies trying to penetrate all those 
Dtential job sites, and also for young people who need to imagine and 
I act on a sense of where the jobs are. 



""HANGING oirrr 

These young people do NOT 
like to "hong outT Given a 
choice among being in 
school, worldng, or "hanging 
outf the last option was the 
least desirable. 



HOW TIME IS USED 



2% 
No answer 
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ITeliare is no good because they own you. Yeah you get free money but 

'eiyone else thinks you're no good, just living off other people. But when 
nes are hard, what else is there?" 

-from our cose stud; of a rural youth 



How much do they make when they work? About 15% make 
}tween $2.00 and S3.00 per hour; about the same per cent make 
Jtween $3.00 and $4.00 per hour; and 11% make more than $4.00 per 
lur. About one person in four reports "off the books" income-that is. 
ish remuneration without fringe benefits or security Of course, part of 
at is from truly incidental employment such as mowing a neighbor's lawn. 

ERiC 
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If young people blame their own lack of preparation for job entry 
difficulties, it is logical to ask what preparation they think is necessary in 
order to work. Only a few riiention literacy, although a lack of basic 
literacy is a major employer complaint. cJffice skills are cited most 
frequently followed closely by "people skills" and mathematics. Sur- 
prisingly 13% say that nothing needs to be known to hold a job. 



Schooling 

The contribution of public schooling to later vocational success has 
been much debated. This study was not designed to test directly the 
contribution of schools to careers but we do have data on a number of 
dimensions of this important linkage. 

Schools fare remarkably well in the estimates of these young people. 
Three-quarters of all the young people grade their schools and their 
teachers "A" or "B!' More young people than not think that: (a) their 
teachers will help them with personal problems; (b) their teachers "know 
their stuff"; (c) they have the freedom to learn about their interests; (d) 
the school is a safe place; and (e) school requires hard thinking. Even 
those who dropped out (or were pushed out) of school express a desire 
14 to return. Three-fourths of both the Blacks and Whites say their schools 
are not racist, but 40% of Orientals say their schools are indeed racist. 

Large numbers (77%)_ceport parent Interest in their progress, feel 
that school is necessary to later success in life, and want more 
occupational training. But only about half think they have gotten good job 
counseling. 



Tve bagged groceries, been a messengei; worked for a plostics com- 
pcniY; now Fm helping a janitor. . .1 don't think they are 'real' lobs but at 
least rm working..? 

-from our case study of a Soirth Bronx young mm 



What about aspirations for employment after graduation? We asked 
two kinds of questions: "What would you like to do?" and "What do you 
think you will be able to do?" Responses are summarized in Figure 2. 

The pattern in the figure is a sad one. For the most part, these young 
people aspire to fields that they do not believe they will be able to enter 
Twice as many would like to go into agriculture or health care as feel will 
be able successfully to enter those fields. At the right of the table, the 
pattern is reversed with "sales" and "office" seen as easy places to enter 
but not very desirable. 

What about levels of preparation for those careers? Our data show 
that 21% think they can get along with a high school diploma: 26% feel 
the need for a certificate; 15% a junior college degree; 20% a bachelors 
decree; and 4% a graduate credential. 
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One of the recent criticisms of public schools has been that later 
^cational success is more closely related to connections than it is to 
icademic performance. Thus, "who-you-know" is alleged to be more 
mportant than what you have done. Young people themselves do not 
!hare that cynicism; about 60% reject the necessity of "connections" as a 
tepptng stone to success. 



Vhat Are Young People Doing? 

Expectations for young people vary widely Some people would have 
■irtually ail youth, if not in college, then at least in vocational institutes 
ir manpower programs. Others see that as unrealistic, at least for that 
>art of the population that has not done well in public school and argue 
tax those youngsters ought to have jobs. But different paths lead to 
roductive adult lives (some get there through schooling, others through 
ocations. some never get there). Demands for youth differ (that they 
upport themselves, that they create "human capital" by continued 
aining. that they at least not be a drag on the economy). And social 
ircumstances differ (what is "real accomplishment" for a poor youth 
light be regarded as a mediocre performance for a more advantaaed ' 
erson). ^ 

There are about 3 million young people from the ages of fourteen to 
'enty-three in New York State. The welter of public expectations for 
em honors their diversity. A wise family with six children doesn't often 
:pect the same things from all of them, and neither should public 
)licy. But can we find a standard that doesn't discriminate against a 
leteen year old electricians apprentice because she is not in college i 
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like another nineteen year old? Federally-funded youth employment 
programs are sometimes criticized because their graduates don't seem 
to hold good jobs. Programs are criticized because they seem to be 
dealing with the "wrong" groups of young people, those who are not the 
most needy. Such criticisms assume that the young people in youth 
• employment programs are different from other youth in their work 
experience. But are they? No one can tell unless we know more about all 
New York youth, and for that we need a fair, non-invidious yardstick. 

Engaged Time. For this study, we developed a new measure called 
"engaged time" that counts equally the efforts young people put into 
either schooling or work or both. The idea of engaged time indicates that 
we have-equal' respect for a full-time salad chef and a full-time college 
scholarship student. It also allows us to recognize the common 
circumstance in which a young person might work part-time and go to 
school part-ti^e. Engaged time gives us a simple, direct, and fair 
measure that also coincides with the way young people live. Because it 
allows us to add fragments of time spent in different ways, it also allows 
us to capture a sense of what it means to be young with one foot in 
school and the other in, or at least getting closer to, the world of work. 

Using the idea of engaged time, we were initially struck by the very 
/ large proportion of youth who were fully engaged either at school or at 
work. Two-thirds of all the young people in the sample are 100% involved. 
On the one hand we were encouraged that those two-thirds seem so 
productively occupied; but on the other hand, did that tell us the whole 
story? When w^^ thought to ask. "Are there young people who are more 
than 100% involved?", we discovered, within the full-time group, another 
set of young people who are exceptionally busy This analysis has a lot to 
say about these "super youth": young people who are working full-time 
and going to school nights and weekends, or vice versa, or in many 
cases doing both virtually full-time. 

For CETA planners, school administrators, and federal and state 
officials, the overriding question of which programs best serve what 
youth may be addressed differently by ueing the idea of engaged time. 

For example; 

■ Are some othenvise needy youth literally too busy to be helped by 
employment programs? 

■ Are all poor youngsters alike as is now assumed by most social 
programs targeted on poor youth, or are there systematic 
variations in how they use their time? 

■ Are there ethnic, racial, age, and gender differences in the mix of 
school-related, training-related, and work-related activities? 

■ What is the feality underlying youth work? Are these dead end jobs 
with low pay and no satisfaction? What sort of jobs or experiences 
lead young people toward what futures? 

o .■ What youth are best served by existing programs? ; 
ERJC 
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Engaged Time can be 
thought of as running along 
a scale with super youth at 
the top, and "hanging out" 
at the bottom. It gives us a 
simple, direct, andfair 
measure . . . because it allows 
us to add fragments of time 
spent in different ways? 



EnQaQed time can be thougl-it of as a soafe. with i 
youngsters at the top Cthose we call "super youtin") and t 
at the bottom ("hanging out"). In between, of course, a 
^^peopler in school or working but generally at only one 
use this basic icfea to understand the situation of voun. 
Vbrk State. 
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There are many reasons to examine race first. Racial prejudice is a 
continuing barrier to skill acquisition and to job entry. Ethnic groups vary 
by how established they are in the American society and, because 
"establishment" translates into advantages like connections and creden- 
tials, we ought to find that young people from different groups vary in 
how hard they have to work to get to the same places. Of course, if the 
negative image of Black and Hispanic youth is bome out, then those 
young people will not be working harder; they will have given up and be 
doing not much more than the legally-required minimum which is. in most 
cases, school attendance. Engaged time gives us a convenient way to. 
examine these patterns. 

Let us look first at the super youth. If Antarticans are 10% of a total 
population, then we might expect them to be 10% of any sub-group. If 
they are more than 10% of the sub-group, they are "over-represented:" 
less than 10% they are "under-represented." The following table 
compares, for each major ethnic group, the percentage of super youth 
to their percentage of the population. 



Figure 3 . 

ETHKIC GROUPS B7FROPOimON IN THE SAMPLE AND IN THE SUPER 
18 YOUTH GROUP 



Percentage of super 
youth predicted by pro- 
portion in sample pop- 
ulation 




White Black Hispanic Oriental American 

(Note: Whiles represent 32% of total sample but only 15% of super youtfi group; Slacks 24:16; Hispanics 
26:26: Orientals 9:19. and Native Americans 5:18.1 



Whites have only one-half as many super youth as their presence in 
the population would lead one to expect. Hispanics have exactly as 
many super youth as expected, and Blacks have somewhat fewer. 
Orientals are twice as likely to be super youth and Native Americans are 
more than three times as likely. 

K is very clear from these data that the public perception of 
minority youth is wrong. Our super youth category represents the 
verv hardest working young people. As compared to White youth, 
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young people from all minority groups are worthing proportionately 
harder. This seems as much a matter of social class as of race. 
Many more White youth are midoie class and thus don't feel the 
same pressures to go to school and to work at the same time, 
especially not full-time at tyithl But if minority youth have given up 
on our society or on their own social mobil^^/: nelL^^r would they be 
doing anything more than the bare minimum. Instead, it is clear that 
they are doing exactly what previous minority groups in America 
have done-Woridng Hard. 

Community leaders and proud parents have argued that minority 
youth work very hard, yet still suffer from unemployment and under- 
employment. Virtually every stud - indicates that youth unemployment 
squeezes Blacks hardest. MeasL'ing the average (mean) engaged time 
for each ethnic group can tell us if that is the case here as well. 

Rgure4 



.Average Engaged Time by Ethnic Group 



Ethnic Group 



Average Engaged Time(1 to 7} 



20 Native American 



5.0 



Oriental 



4.9 



White 



4.7 



Hispanic 



46 



Black 



4.3 



(Note Super youth-those working and studying {ui!-time-were scored seven, -hanging out *3s 
assigned a one The score ditterences are significant ) 



A score of 5.0 indicates full-time engagement either in school or at 
work. That was the average score for Native Americans, followed closely 
by Orientals. But there is significantly less engaged time among Black 
youth than among others. Thus these data also confirm the acuteness of 
the unemployment problem in the Black community But just because 
lack of engagement is a problem for Blacks as a whole does not mean 
that large numbers of Black youngsters are not working quite hard. In 
fact, the standard deviation of the mean for Black youth was larger than 
for any other group, indicating the extreme variation in the employment- 
related circumstances of these young people. Despite the ability of some 
Black youngsters to do well, the group as a whole is less connected to 
schools and to the economy than any other 
. One way to think about youth employment is as a testing process, in 
„„y„ each person tries out some "extra" work, takes summer jobs, 
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interrupts schooling for a year and so on. Our study showed that sixteen 
and seventeen year olds do the most job exploration. The total amount of 
activity grows steadi'y until age 18 and then drops, probably because the 
completion of high school allows most young people to concentrate in 
one track or another Interestingly, though, about a third of the youngest 
adolescents (fourteen to fifteen) already work part-time. 

Young men and young women are remarkably similar in the way they 
use their time. Half of all the super youth are female: of those working 
full-time or in school full-time, half are female. The only significant 
differences between young men and women are with respect to family 
responsibilities (more females than males) and in the group that is 
neither working nor in school (60% female.) Thus, family responsibilities 
and unemployment fall heaviest or -oung women. But on the positive 
sicfe. It appears that, once the proc ?ss of engagement has begun young 
women are equal participants with young men: they seem about as able 
to find jobs, stay in school, and pay the price involved in multiple and 
competing attentions to school and work. 

The suburbanization of America was driven by parental desires that 
their children have a better life. If "better" means^ life with less eco- 
nomic pressure and fewer distractions from academic pursuits then 
the decision is probably well-founded, although middle class youth living 
in central cities certainly enjoy the same advantages. But the suburbs 
also have drawbacks. Of our young people who are neither in school nor 
at work, a much larger proportion than would be expected come from 
the suburbs. Even though city youth represent 70% of the sample 
population, they constitute only half of the "unconnected" group- 17% of 
those sampled live in the suburbs, yet they comprise 41% of the 
"unconnected** youth. Two things seem to be at work here: poor youth 
from minority backgrounds, frozen out of employment, live also in 
suburban places; and second, middle class youth can literally afford to 
be idle. 

Attitudes Toward Work. How do young people feel about work"? 
rhey often end up with the worst jobs, and bad jobs sometimes create 
oad workers. In general, though, our youth are supportive and cheerful 
about the work they do. The overwhelming majority (90%) think their 
:o-workers are friendly and their supervisors are competent. Virtually all 
hink their surroundings at work are nice, and most like the chance to do 
certain tasks well. The currently unemployed are most negative about 
heir last jobs; part-time workers are decidely more satisfied and super 
^uths are really enthusiastic. Adults think about their jobs in terms of 
noney, security, challenge; predictably these young people, though 
:anng less about security, are very concerned with money and are 
irtually unanimous in wanting a challenge. Nonetheless, 60% also call 
hieir current work "boring" — a very adult dilemma. 

The importance of work experience in building attitudes and 
ixpectations that will be useful later in life comes through clearly in these 



findings. The benefits from employment are not only economic: they 
extend to personal development and socialization. 

For many youth, the question is not the value of a job: they want to 
work, but cannot find jobs or lack the qualifications for those that exist. 
Government programs are supposed to fill that need, but most young 
people know nothing about them. When asked, **Do you know of 
anything the government may be doing about youth employment?** 
81% say no. When asked if they know of programs that serve their 
neighborhoods, 78% say no. A discouraging number (73%) do not even 
know about CETA. The lack of information, unfortunately, was most 
apparent among those young people who are struggling to find jobs or are 
simply "hanging out." Regardless of how we measured awareness of 
sources of assistance, no more than one-quarter recognized help 
from Youth Employment Training Programs. In fairness to manpower 
planners and training contractors, we should note how difficult it is 
to penetrate particular audiences. But when Adidas wants to sell 
sneakers to teenagers, they find ways to do it. 

And that of course is directly relared to why the State asked for this 
analysis in the first place. We must find youth where they are and 
accommodate programs to their circumstances. Most youth are in 
school, but they are thinking about jobs, and many have begun to 
22 explore working. They want more information, more training: they want a 
closer connection between their academic work and their vocational 
aspirations. Manpower programs ought therefore to work intensively in 
and with schools (a collaboration that has increasingly been encouraged 
by federal legislation). But what works with one group will not work with 
another Teenagers who are home-bound with family responsibilities feel 
isolated and are isolated; they need special kinds of outreach. Eighteen 
year olds have more time on their hands than others and present a 
different set of considerations to manpower planners. Black youth, 
especially young Black women, face particular difficulties that ought to 
be the basis for focussed planning. The current CETA p-actice of 
contracting training programs to community-based organizations is one 
step in this direction, but because most CBOs run relatively blanket, 
undifferentiated programs, much remains to be done. The varied 
constraints and experiences of youth in our sample, led us to develop ' 
other measures to try to understand the complexity of the problems 
faced by youth seeking jobs in New York. 

Job Entry and Career Threshold. A White teenaged young man 
decides to try to make a break from Appalachian poverty. He gets off the 
bus on 42nd Street in New York with only enough money to last a couple 
of days. He finds that the "best" jobs are not quickly offered, and most of 
what is available leads nowhere. To keep himself together, he starts 
washing dishes; but because expenses are high and pay is low. he has 
to work overtime. Unable to risk his employers displeasure if he takes 
time out to run down leads to better jobs, he begins to feel locked into 
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The Job Entry Scale (1 to 9)* 



Fully 

established 




The Career Threshold Scale (1 to 13)" 

A Summary of tactors detennining the place of 
any job on the career threshold" 



Career- 
Related Jobs 




Temporary, Noixateer 
Related Work 



ttole: Intermediate comtmations have been ommed 
from Itie onginal nine^enal scale. 



-Note: Each job ws coded on a total of thineen 

variables including those shown and asagned a 
summary score indicating how closely related it 
was to being a career ratner than simply a 
temporary, dead-end job 



dead-end work with no future. What starts with initiative and courage 
snds with frustration and disillusionment. 

Because this dilemma is real and common among young people we 
lave tried in our analyses to capture these difficult choices To do that 
ive developed the "job entry" and "career threshold" scales. (See Figure 
)). The first measures how closely an individual is to being a fully 
jstablished worker or a productive member of society.' The career scale 
ndicates the quality of the job held, its pay, prestige, security 
)pportunity. and so on. 

Using these two measures allows us to get beneath the surface of 
wng people's work experience. We may now ask not only if they are 
rarking, but also what contribution that work is making toward their 
jtures. Putting the two measures together we can see how some young 
leople might prefer to take only part-time work (low on the entry scale) if 



he idea of engaged time used earlier simply adds amounts of time spent m work or school The entry 
nd career scales measure the distance any activity is from the final goal of being a fully established 
(orter in a career-related job. » ^ 



it leads to their eventual occupational goal (high on the career scale). An 
eighteen year old. aspiring to be a dentist, who turns down a full-time 
summer job in construction to work part-time in a laboratory, is one 
example. Other young people are in the opposite situation: they are fully- 
established but in temporary work unrelated to their career goals-for 
example, a seasonal farm worker who hopes to be a school teacher. 
These measures further highlight the different employment prospects 
faced by different groups. To be Black, sixteen and living in the South 
Bronx means that there is a 67% chance of being unemployed. One-third 
of the total group of "most established" workers are Native Americans and 
' Orientals, followed by VVhites. Blacks are the least established. 

On the other hand, while Native Americans and Orientals are 
closer to full-time employment, it is clear that their Jobs are 
temporary and dead-end. White youth work less but have a much 
higher average place ori'the career threshold: eg., better pay and 
security, more chance for independence. Interestingly, a similar situation 
exists for Black youth: Black youth, when they can work, tend to hold 
jobs that are lower on the work entry scale than on the career scale. Both 
White and Black youth seem to be waiting for meaningful work. However, 
even though both groups seem to be waiting for meaningful employment 
prospects, the socio-economic price being paid by Blacks is much 
^ higher. Both groups have skills and knowledge and prefer to use them in 
their next jobs. Whites have a better chance of getting that "next job." 

Hispanic youth have virtually equal scores on both scales, indicating 
that the jobs they hold roughly match their career intentions; but neither 
score is high. (See Rgure 6) 

Figures 

WORK ENTRY AND CAREER THRESHOLDS COIAPARED 
B7 ETHNIC GROUP 



Work Entry Ladder Career Threshold 

Fulltime 

Worker Career Related Job 




Older youth are less likely to be working full-time but are higher on 
. the career scale. Younger teenagers reverse that trend, with a lot of time 
spent bagging groceries, delivering pizzas, and so on. As with the 
engaged time variable, there is a remarkable similarity among men and 
women regarding both job entry and career threshold. 

For a young man living in a rural part of New York, the chances are 
good that he will work and at a job that is very closelv career-related. 
• Urban youth, when they can find jobs, work at marginal tasks, often 
because they do not have the economic freedom to prefer one job over 
another. However, before a family packs the U-Haul trailer to head for the 
country, it is worth noting that career aspirations differ between rural and 
urban places. In the rural setting, a young person's early work on the 
farm is closely related to an agricultural career. Life in the city is consider- 
ably more complex, since vocational hopes can be chosen from a wider 
array than the much less attractive set of part-time jobs available in a 
ghetto neighborhood. 

Each of our urban sites was different. In New York's Lower East Side, 
young people are working, and the jobs are fairly closely related to their ' 
career intentions— a healthy situation, except that career aspirations 
were quite modest among Lower East Side youngsters. In Buffalo, young 
people are not working as much, but when they do. the jobs are career- 
related. But the South Bronx has no work, and certainly no career-related 
work for its youth— the worst of both worlds. The clear contrast of the 
three sites spotlights the devastation of the South Bronx for most young 
people, especially Hispanics. 

The family exerts a pronounced influence on whether a person 
works at a career-linked job. Those families with incomes of less than 
$5,000 have children who must work to help support themselves and 
others. Their need for income overrides any concern about whether the 
job is career-oriented or not. 

The work prospects and career futures of different ethnic groups are 
affected by different background factors. In general, being a fully- 
established wor.ker at a career-related job was closely associated in our 
data with employment history, education, family background, some 
personal characteristics such as age, and knowledge of labor market 
information. But the size of those effects varies by ethnic group 

If a White, a Black and a Hispanic teenager were walking down the 
street and talking about how to start a career, they would agree, based 
on our findings, on two things: 1) the need to obtain labor market 
Information and, 2) the relevance of previous employment and schooling 
to job prospects. However, there are differences in the degree to which 
these two factors are important to each youth. None of the three would 
want to consider seriously a job that meant a step down from the last 
one. White and Black youths rely heavily on that immediate past job as a 
stepping stone; they are reluctant to move to anything less. Hispanic 
/outh, however, new immigrants and consequently new to the labor force, 
o 
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are one step behind, in comparison to Blacks and Whites. They primarily 
need job information in order to find career-related employment, and to 
supplement their dependency on their personal networks. Otherwise, 
their employment prospects remain unconnected to career aspirations. 
White youth are able to exploit their job experience, credentials and 
connections. Black youth take a middle ground needing both job 
infomnation and some work experience. 

Schooling is another strong predictor of entry/career placement for 
our three young people walking down the street. For Blacks and Whites, 
their own personal academic work is a key ingredient. For Hisp?.nics. the 
school, its teachers and the amount of education is pivotal. The differ- 
ences can be seen as a continuum with White youths not having to worry 
quite so much about what the school must do for them (they are better 
connected economically and socially) and Hispanics at the opposite 
end, needing the school to bridge them to a world of work which, 
unassisted, they have trouble reaching. In this, our stuOy differs from 
others that indicate a weaker link between schooling and educational 
syccess. Most such studies have looked at longer-term, adult outcomes. 
We are here examining near-term, present work experiences of youths. 

The best predictors of success on the job entry ladder for all youth 
are the amount of education a. youth's mother has and the prestige of her 
16 occupation if she is in paid employment. Of the eight factors we used to 
measure family background, these two were the strongest across all 
groups. The more the mother's education, the more chances a youth has 
in landing a job; the lower the mother's job prestige the more need there 
is for the youth to work. Among the personal characteristics, age was the 
strongest predictor for jobs and careers, probably because older youths 
aie less likely to be satisfied with temporary, dead-end work. 

To summarize, White youth progressively postpone work experience 
because they can afford to do that. More intact families with higher 
socio-economic status from su'Durban areas allow those youth to wait for 
the right job. Black youths seem to be moving in the same direction. 
However, Hispanics must turn inward— to their personal. nstworks—to 
achieve what others can accomplish on a more impersonal level. If the 
legacy of the American work force is, as Adiai Stevenson once said, 
"waves of immigrants moving through society's continuum", then we can 
help by making sure schools teach and jobs are available. 



Special Groups: Super Youth 

This study has located a group of exceptionally hard working young 
people. .In fact, 20% of this sample's population are kids on "over-time" in 
that they put in full-time at two different occupations: work and education 
or training. But why are they working so hard? For example, is one 
youngster working hard because he wants to, while another works hard 
u«^«.,3g f^y5^9 pytiijQ pQiicy Qyght [q two differently. The 
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background characteristics of the super youth can help with these 
questions. 

They tend to be older, out of school, not Qoing to college but 
attending a post-secondary training program' of some sort while working 
full-time. They feel less support from their parents than do other youth, 
and they come from difficult farriily circumstances: broken homes where 
the parents' occupations are the least prestigious, the least skilled and 
the lowest paid. One in four is Hispanic, and half live in the South Bronx 
Nearly a third live in the Lower East Side of New York. But there are 
proportionately more super youth in rural places than in other kinds of 
immunities, which probably reflects both the availability and the 
necessity of agricultural work. 

These young people are enthusiastic about their work; but the work. 
)n our measures, is not very attractive. They say that the places they 
vork are dirty, they do not have much of a challenge, and they do not 
jxpect any kind of promotion or advancement. In spite of that. 95% are 
jnthusiastic about working. Why? They work because they have to work: 




they seem grateful for a chance to survive. They have no illusions that 
sweeping out a movie theater is going to lead them to the corporate 
.suites of the Gulf and Western building. But they realize that they have 
jobs when others don't and that their work makes possible, among other 
things, a continued education. (More than a third of all those in voca- 
tional training programs were also working full-time). 

One of the remarkable things about the super youth group is its 
size—there are LOTS of young people working very hard. The 
second remarkable thing is its make-up: the very high proportion of 
minority youth demonstrates initiative, dedication, and willingness 
to sacrifice, that contrast sharply with prejudiced and jaundiced 
attitudes about youth. 

The ethnic make-up of the group has within it some conse- 
quences for public policy. It is clear that many of the super youth 
are doubly trapped: they work to survive, but the jobs they get do 
not lead to careers and their existing obligations suppress further 
mobility. That is a high price and a harsh reality which ought to be 
reflected in the design of youth employment programs. They should 
help members of this group to realize the rewards they have earned. 



Special Groups: Black Youth 

Unemployment is a tragedy for Black youth and a disaster for Black 
young women. The Bureau Labor Statistics regularly documents 
unemployment rates above 40% for young Black women. Since the year 
of the Brown decision forbidding school segregation (1954), unemploy- 
ment has increased slightly for White youth but DOUBLED for Blacks. 
Virtually everything works against Blacks: competition from undocu- 
mented immigrants; a minimum wage that encourages employer 
selectivity; the increase in skill levels needed in a service rather than an 
industrial economy; inadequate schooling; and social pathologies 
associated with poverty and racism. 

Black families have tried to use schooling as a counter-force; but 
even though, for example, higher education enrollments have grown 
substantially for Blacks, the problem of unemployment persists, One 
study found that more education helped Whites to secure a better job, 
but a "greater level of experience" was the key for Blacksf In 1977, the 
unemployment rate of Black high school graduates ms nearly three 
times that of their White counterparts. Although in some ways we are 
encouraged to note that Blacks are proportionately better represented 
among our super youth than Whites, the general direction of bur 
findings reinforces the desperate need for more assistance to Black youth. 

On our evidence, to be Black, sixteen and living in the South Bronx 
means there is a 67% chance of being unemployed; two out of every 

4, Omstein. Michael D . Entry Into the American Labor Force, New York. Academic Press, 1976. 
O 
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three Black youngsters will not work this year. When we look at those 
working full-time, only one in five is Black: while one in four is Hispanic 
And recall that young people do NOT want to be "hanging ouf'-they 
prefer, if they can, to be in school or at work. These young people are not 
unemployed by choice. 

Uost Black young people live with their families of origin, although 
40% are from broken homes. One in four reports a household annual 
income less than $5,000. Another fourth reports income between $5,000 
and $".0,000, and only one in twenty an annua! income of over $20,000. 
School and work are the two preferred activities of Black youth. Half 
believe they are unlucky in finding jobs. Almost 20% have participated in 
a training program of some sort. 

Of those now working, three out or five do so more than twenty-five 
hours per week. But fully half of all working Black young people earn less 
than the minimum wage! Many work in small operations of no more than 
thirty employees. 

Black youngsters do not have trouble keeping jobs, they have 
trouble finding them. Of those who have worked, two-thirds have done so 
in only one place. Those who do work believe their jobs let them do the 
things they do best, but half of all Black respondents do not believe they 
have a good chance for promotions at their present jobs, 

Only one-fourth know anything at all about youth employment 
programs (primarily CETA) and they are largely the same group that has 
already taken part in government-sponsored training programs. 



Special Groups: Hispanic Youth 

Hispanics are about 10% of the New York population as reported by 
the Bureau of the Census, of which Puerto Ricans are the largest single 
group. From our data, fully one-fourth of the super youth are Hispanic. 
Their family stability is somewhat better than that of Black youngsters, 
but their poverty is even more acute than that of Black families: 40% ' 
report family incomes of less than $5,000 (compared to 25% for Blacks). 
Three-fourths of all Hispanic young people report annua! household 
incomes of less than $10,000. Twenty per cent of the Hispanic youth live 
alone; 5% have children, and of that group, most have one child. It 
seems that, even though Hispanics work hard, their family economic 
situations remain the worst of all the ethnic groups in New York.* 

As expected, most Hispanics were raised with Spanish as the 
original language. But the surprise is that fluency in Spanish is seen as 
an employment advantage among young Hispanics. Most of our sample 
work in. the immediate neighborhood, and most neighborhoods are 
segregated. Local economic development in Hispanic communities, 

5 Godseli. G. "Hispanics in the U S,: Ethnic Sleeping Giant Awakens: Christian Science .VTon/for, April 
28. 1930. 
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although slow, seems to be giving Spanish-speaking young people a 
needed boost. Clearly, the low levels of school achievement, family 
income and employment rates indicate the need for further economic 
development in Hispanic neighborhoods. 

One-third of all Hispanic fathers work in menial or unskilled 
occupations. Virtually no Hispanic fathers are administrators or execu- 
tives, and they lack the economic and social influence that comes from 
holding executive posts. 

The National Puerto Rican Forum has criticized government pro- 
grams for failing to meet the employment training needs of Hispanics. 
Our findings support this allegation. When asked specifically about 
CETA, one in four Blacks but less than one in ten Hispanics recognize it 
as a source of help. Black youngsters are three times as likely to have 
taken part in a training program as Hispanic young people (18% 
and 6% respectively.) Clearly, manpower planners need to make a 
greater effort for this segment of the youth population. 



Special Groups: Hard-to-Document Youth 

A number of people in the United States live in the shadows. Some 
are undocumented immigrants; some are newly-arrived and "uncon- 
nected" individuals from impoverished areas; some live alternate 
lifestyles or engage in criminal activities. This hard-to-document group 
has increased steadily from 4% of the population in 1950 to 11% in 1978. 
(No one knows exactly because they are, literally, hard to document.) 
Still, these people need help but are unlikely to get it. Their needs ought 
to be reflected in policy planning but cannot be. because of their near 
invisibility. They are unlikely to have other sources of assistance that are 
available to more established members of communities, neighborhoods, 
families, and groups. We have reason to suspect that they take the worst 
jobs, have the least security, are the most vulnerable and the most 
exploited. But beyond that, not much is known. We think that they are 
disproportionately Hispanic, but are they? Are they older or younger? Are 
there more females than rnales? 

Using peer interviews and quota sampling in casual ettings (street 
corners, pizza parlors, pool rooms) we found the largest proportion— half 
of all the hard-to-document— living in the South Bronx. Because most 
federal programs are driven by the proportion of eligible persons in a 
given area, the fact that Hispanics are hard-to-document (and also 
undercounted during the Census enumeration) means that they are 
consequently underserved. Their literally marginal existence makes them 
difficult to reach with existing social welfare programs. 

Surprisingly, the ovenA^helming majority of hard-to-document youth 
are females. A disproportionate number of femaies are confined to 
the tiouse-home, in cliarge of "domestic" activities and preciuded 
from community, social, and economic networics. While men range 



Odovio's mother needs the 
money he makes working 
but he wonts to stay in 
school. He lives and goes 
to school in the South Bronx 
but works packing boxes in 
a perfume factory in 
Brooklyn. He has seven 
classes in a row from 7:45 
to 2:30 but has to be at work 
by 3:00 so he cani eat 
lunch. When he gets home 
at 9 he is often too tired to 
do his homework and thus 
is embanassed to go to 
class the next day. 

-from a case study of a 17 Yeax'Old 
Hispanic youth 



out from the home-as-castle, It is a prison for these women. If they 
work in paid employment, it is the only activity outside of the home in 
which they are engaged. If they work, they get only survival wages, and 
they do not get connected to a world of social opportunity. Predictably 
the hard-to-document group is older and less attached to their families of 
origin. A third are Hispanics; Blacks one-fourth; Native Americans one in 
six; and poor Whites one in ten. 

Also as expected, only 2% of the hard-to-document group are high 
school graduates; most are not in public school though some do attend 
other institutions, primarily for vocational training. 

Their families of origin are poor. Eight out of ten come from house- 
holds where the father is unskilled or engaged in a menial job. Nine out 
of ten report an annual income of less than $10,000; two out of three 
report incomes of less than $5,000. Half of the hard-to-document youth 
reside with friends or relatives, not with parents. Only one in ten lives with 
both natural parents. 

Their aspirations are not high. They are aware that whatever skills 
they may learn on their jobs are not the kind that will help in getting a 
better job but just another job. Half of them think thei jobs are repetitive, 
monotonous and provide little opportunity for meaningful personal 
interaction. They are indeed filling the worst jobs, at the worst places, 
with little hope of upward mobility 



ft" ■ : 

YOUTH EMPLOYMENT TRAINING PROGRAMS 
INNEWYORKSIKrE 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA. 1973) 
consolidated existing federally funded employment and training pro- 
grams. The 1977 Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act 
(YEDPA) augmented CETA efforts directed toward young people and did 
so in a candidly experimental way CETA has emphasized locally 
planned efforts to try to meet community needs as perceived by state, 
county or city governments. But the desire for local responsiveness and 
for decentralized, diverse initiatives conflicts with another set of equally 
compelling needs for the federal government to try to insure program 
quality and attend to federally-determined (and Congressionally-defined) 
priorities. Thus CETA in general and YEDPA in particular wobble back 
and forth between centralized and decentralized controls. What never 
changes is the "programmatic" vehicle. 

There are, after all. several ways to deal with the problem of unemploy- 
ment among youth. It could be ignored, and was for generations. It can 
be ameliorated by increasing the demand for workers including young 
workers. Government can redefine other policies to keep young people 
out of the labor force (e.g., increasing the permissible school-leaving 
age. or making post-secondary education more attractive). But YEDPA 
rests on the assumption that the best way for government to help 
young people Is by arranging for them to be given the knowlege 
and/or attitudes that will be useful to employers. The success of that 
depends on the state-of-the^rt in education. To the extent that we 
can ensure certain teaching levels and learning results, we may 
increase the chances of successful programs. Once the decision is 
made to treat a social problem vwth social programs, then the 
organizations that will carry out those programs become critically 
important. 

Policy makers cannot directly affect the life chances of millions of 
iTOuth by persuading a manufacturer to hire three particular young people 
^0 may have come to their attention. Instead, administrators must 
manipulate the only things that they can. with the hope cf reaching youth. 
=6rsonnel practices, reporting requirements, decision-making proce- 
Jures. njles and regulations seem remote from the street-corner problem 



Hey rwobeenbagglnggrocwlescrt this market lor seron months, nn 
Dady to move up, bu! the manager Wres cashiers from ouWde. Never 
ate once, I took a commercial course, I know I can do the work, but the 
nan isnl goingto give me a chancewttb the cashregistec 

•17 Year old Black from suburbs. 
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of how to ttnd*a do-able job (or a decent buck. But from the program- 
matib side, those organizational factors are all there is. The fate of 
young people is thus linked to the decisions made about 
organizations that serve them, in this part of our analysis, we will look 
at some key aspects of organizations providing youth employment 
services. 

There is an appalling lack of information about these orgc\.iizations 
and their curricula. Recent studies of schoolin ; demonstrate the 
difference that organizational factors make for the students' educational 
achievement. The same is probably true for youth employment programs, 
but we don't know for sure because of the dearth of solid information on 
their plans, operations and real achievements. Americans find ways to 
count the things they care about (calories, horse power, the GNP) 
but the manpower community has not yet found way) to collect 
valid data on important dimensions of its responsibility. Without 
better program descriptors, it is impossible to understand the connec- 
tions between the ways programs are organized and the vocational 
success of their clientele, and without that understanding, neither 
contractors nor youth can be helped. Thus, there is a practical need for 
more and better data about training practices and their effect on young 
people's employment circumstances. 

To form a base for that kind of analysis, we began with a secondary 
review of existing documents (e.g., current fiscal year contracts or 
proposals), telephone interviews and visits to some contractors. Our 
purpose was not to evaluate them but rather to make an initial exploration 
of the field. 

Type of Sponsor. In recent years, there has been a controversy 
about what organizations can most effectively provide training. School 
people argue that at least some youth employment programs are best 
housed in public schools. Others argue that young people face difficult 
employment circumstances because of what those schools have failed to 
provide. Some manpower administrators believe that their function is to 
make up for the prior failure of the public schools; and from that 
perspective, more money to the cause of the problem seems hard to 
justify. If young people failed in or were failed by the public schools, the 
argument goes, then the manpower community ought to provide options, 
new approaches, and new methods. 

Both sides ara both right and wrong, but one conclusion is certainly 
warranted: at the very least, we ought to expect more cross-fertilization 
and some modest additional amounts of cooperation between the two 
training providers, each of whom is a distinct and useful option for needy 
youth. 

Except for the guarantee that 22% of each area's funds will be • 
reserved' for the public schools, community-based organizations (CBOs) 



afB funded to do the actual training because the CBOs volunteer 
flieir participatioa or they are recruited, or the political clout of some 
CBOs makes their participation unavoidable. There are two major areas 
•w controversy which we can note but not resolve. The first has to do with 
efficrency: is it better to have a single, area-wide contractor as the central 
source of help or to maintain an array of smaller, neighborhood-based 
operations? For most cities, the "intake" process (determining eligibility, 
diagnosis, placement) is handled centrally and the training decentrall/' 
economies of scale are thus achieved for the intake function but not for' 
the training function. In our analysis, the training contract accounted for 
about a third of the parent organization's total budget (except for the 
school systems.) The second question has to do with equity: CBOs are 
likely to be good at reaching young people who most resemble their own 
racial or ethnic make up. Their staff may effectively train young people 
whose identities they share, but that success may operate (formally or 
informally) to exclude othenrt/ise eligible young people who do not 
happen, for example, to be Antarticans. CETA planners encounter these 
dilemmas whenever they make decisions about the type of sponsors 
they will fund. 

Program Goals and Objectives. We sought to understand the 
process through which projects determine what to do. In a wholly 
reasonable world, we might expect manpower planners to determine the' 
distnbution of employment needs among groups of young people in their 
areas, As a second step, they would determine why those young people 
are unemployed. Then, with the specific causes of unemployment 
pinpointed and with their populations carefully identified, they would 
support programs to deal with those causes. 

One obvious difficulty is in determining why youngsters are not 
working . Most of the time, most young people are simply not in the labor 
market: they are anending school; they are home-bound; and some, but 
not very many, are doing nothing at all. /.re those who are unemployed 
not working because there are no jobs or because young people are 
unprepared for jobs that do exist? Manpower programs must assume the 
laner. if for no other reason than that they lack the political muscle to 
:ontfol the employers. 

Now what? How should the diligent manpower administrator pro- 
:eed? It is preferable (but impossible) to know everything about the job 
eadiness of all young people. As we have demonstrated, there are large ■ 
lumbers of hard-to-document your.g people. Many generally-held 
issumptions about other groups of youth are incorrect. What is generality 
cnown about young people is not very detailed and often not useful. A 
ligh school diploma, for example, does not predict the ability to read or 
Jo arithmetic or show up on time. So the first calculations about young 
)eopIe are really "guesstimates." But what about jobs? It would be nice. 
)ut again impossible to know all the current and future job possibilities in 
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a given area and their functional prerequisites. AN contractors make an 
attempt at a version of this algorithm. 

Obviously, there is a long chain of shaky assumptions only more or 
less descriptive of the process at work. But despite its unreality, the logic 
is clearly implied by each contractor's set of decisions about how many 
of which young people are to get what training for which jobs, 



Frogram Activity 

Contractors have a choice of four kinds of activitites. 

a) Classroom training — 100% classroom instruction: enrollees get 
cash allowances. 

b) Work experience — 100% working under supervision; trainees 
get wages paid by CETA. 

c) On-the-job training — No classroom instruction; employers pay a 
minimum of half the total wage, while CETA pays the remainder. 

d) Career experience — combines classroom training with work 
experience and ordinarily involves exposure to more than a single 
type of employment. Designed to enhance job readiness. 

If there is a combination of activites. the participant is paid according to 
where the most time is spent. 

Most programs studied had had considerable experience work- 
ing with youth, an average of about fifteen years. Four programs 
offered additional social services, such as food stamps and health care, 
through their parent organization, the others referred needy youth to other 
sources. Referrals are difficult for everyone, especially the person in 
need, because they mean additional travel, more interviews, more paper 
work, and more delay in getting help. In one program, 50% of the 
referrals were never completed. The training programs are aware of these 
problems but are not funded to deal with them. 

Despite .good intentions, the training contractors Invest much of 
their energy in the business of being a **ctient** of their funding 
agencies. The United States Department of Labor issues rules and 
regulations intended to provide general guidance while allowing flexible 
local programming; yet the predictable response to scandal or to 
political pressure for increased achievement is to tighten regulations, 
remove discretion, increase auditing, and otherwise centralize opera- 
tions. Each level responds the same way to the same pressures and for 
the same wholly understandable reasons. By the time program resources 
(money, personnel allocations, contracts to deliver services) reach 
neighborhoods, the contractors are in the position of being "accountable" 
for something they never determined and cannot control. Flexibility has 
disappeared, except insofar as experienced field managers can find 



ways to bend rules, fudge requirements, and otherwise respond to local 
exigencies in ways which, if discovered, will set off another chain of 
: tighter management controls from atxjve. 

Awkward bureaucratic procedures often prevent contracts from 
getting into the hands of trainers until the programs are almost over 
Phone conversations replace written agreements and the rules change 
depending on who answers the phone. The lack of communication 
among administrative levels has serious ramifications, especially when 
the delivery-level, training operators begin to feel powerless and 
alienated. Additional problems come from conflicts between educational 
and placement goals. Staff insecurity about fiscal constraints get 
communicated to trainees, some of whom then drop out, Others 
"complete" one program but, because they don't get jobs, are ping- 
ponged into another 

Curriculum Analysis. It is difficult to overestimate the challenge to 
YETP contractors. With a finite number of weeks or months, with a limited 
stock of pedagogical techniques, and with not even much influence let 
alone control over employer decisions, these contractors seek to make a 
difference in young lives that are. for the most part, already pretty 
desolate. When the British royal family wanted the Prince of V;ales to 
learn some "real life" lessons about independence, self-confidence, 
initiative and ingenuity, they sought to build those lessons on a 
substantial foundation. Despite that, they removed Charles from other 
distractions and sent him 6.000 miles for an extended stay at an 
Australian "outback" wilderness school. YETP contractors, with many 
^constraints, are routinely expected to accomplish much more with much 
less. What is tht; curriculum that they use? 

Recent research on teaching demonstrates that some styles are 
remarkably more successful than others. Children from different social 
class backgrounds respond differently to different styles of instruction 
(e.g.. large group, teacher dominated, individually guided, etc.). These 
findings have implications for training programs. Young people who 
come to training programs from stable, intact, working class-poor 
families are likely to have a different set of learning needs from 
those who come from broken homes of extreme poverty and 
dislocation. 

The programs we explored employ a variety of diagnostic instru- 
ments, but in general their instructional methods are not as finely 
calibrated to individual or group learner differences as they might be. Of 
the programs examined, 70% require a minimum sixth grade reading 
and sixth grade math achievement level for entry. But in the South Bronx. 
60% of the youth had completed not more than eight years of school 
attendance, and achievement levels in "grade-equivalent" scores lag far 
behind grade placement. Thus the achievement level excludes many of 
the young people most in need of help. 



The contractors, on the other hand, argue that they are not equipped 
. to provide everything that a grossly uneducated young "person needs. 
Many of them wish they could start whenever a youngster is and bring 
him/her up to the specifications required for successful job entry; but 
they lack the time, the teachers, and the material to do that. Since they 
have not been funded to provide the necessary cascade of services 
that might maice a difference, they consciously exciude those young 
people who will not be helped by only limited remediation. From that 
perspective, their tough-minded decision about entry qualifications 
focuses help on those who can be helped and avoids misleading and 
frustrating those who need more fundamental services. 

Second, they are pressed by their funding agencies to place 60% to 
75% of their trainees in paid employment. Their newly admitted trainees 
have gone through several years of schooling but have not achieved 
academically. Underneath their sixth grade reading and math entry 
requirements lurk scores of family, personal and social difficulties. If the 
contractor sets high academic standards, critics will charge "creaming" 
and violations of the intent of the CETA legislation to sen/e the neediest 
groups. The double-bind is clear: either the contractor creams and gets 
job placements, or an open admission policy prevails at the expense of 
placements and perhaps of contract renewal. 

We looked at the extent to which instruction is mediated by a 
teacher, self-guided, or is provided through an apprenticeship or on-the- 
job experience. We also looked at the size of the instructional groups. No 
contractor used computer-assisted instructional packages although 
several are available and are geared to disadvantaged students: Several 
contractors used individually guided instruction procedures (generally 
through work books.) Only a handful used apprenticeship instruction, 
although it is a powerful mode of learning and widely successful in other 
countries. Two-thirds of the programs studied relied on classroom 
instruction, and about equal numbers used large group instruction 
(twenty or more students) as used smaller group instruction. All the 
classroom instruction was traditional and teacher-directed. If there is a 
common denominator among young people in these employment 
training programs, it is their need for educational experiences that differ 
both in process and outcome from what they experienced at school. 
These programs did not. 

The behavioral objectives of training can be put in three categories: 
.1) new skills (how to cut carpets, how to operate a lathe); 2) new 
knowledge (especially in the basics of reading, writing, and computing); 
and 3) new attitudes (cooperativeness, punctuality). The relative empha- 
sis among the three can be quite important if, for example, skill training 
assumes a level of knowledge that is not in place. Walking does come 
before jogging. (See Figure 7). 

There is clear distinction betweien the CBO emphasis on skills 
training and local school authorities' emphasis on attitudinal changes: 



51% of -what CBOs do prepares youth for specific jobs, while 55% of 
what schools try to do shapes attitudes about work. Even more 
lemarkable is the relative inattention to "knowledge" (including basic 
Jkiils) when most of the programs serve young people who have 
documented reading problems and who will not make any headway in 
he world of woi-k until those prior problems are overcome. Fortunately, 
lew legislation mandates increased and cooperative attention to 
knowledge as a precursor to employment. 
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PUTTING PROGRAMS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
TOGETHER* 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDAHONS 

We are very encouraged by the hard work and accomplishments of 
youth in.New York State. It has become fashionable to believe that 
schools do not help young people very much and that teenagers are 
indifferent to them. Many adults criticize young people because of their 
alleged rejection of the "work ethic." But we have found more effort 
and task-orientation among youth than is generally understood. And 

. we have found that young people from minority t)aci(grounds, 
especially those from the poorest familias, are the most likely to be 
putting in overtime at school and at work, chasing the American 
dream. If the public can understand that large numbers of young 
people in New York are doing exactly what they did as youth— that 
is, working hard to better their material and social circumstances- 
then some of the barriers between generations and between young 
. people and their productive futures may be lowered. 

Our conclusions and recommendations fall into three groups: those 
that deal with the targeting of services, those that concern funding, and 

40 those that apply to the training community in general. 

Targeting 

The attempt to increase the precision with which program resources 
help particular groups is commendable and needs to be increased. Age 
makes a difference in the way time is spent; young people from different 
races move into jobs and careers differently; young men and young 
women experience different problems in employment training; and on 
and on. Contractors ought to be given financial incentives to pay much 
more attention to those differences than they have so far been able to do, 
and they must also be held to a focus on those most in need. 

Our analysis clearly demonstrates the advantages that middle class 
youth have in preparing for jobs, finding good ones, holding them, and 
moving up. IMiddle class youth do not need help. There is not now 
enough money to adequately serve more needy youth, and therefore 
we recommend the elimination of the provision in the YEOPA 
legislation that allows up to 10% of the program appropriation to be 
spent on young people who come from income strata above 85% of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics lower living standard. 

Our findings support the national conclusion that the problem of 
unemployment is most acute among Black youth Current policies that 
focus help there ought to be continued and strengthened. But the 
assistance being made available to Black youth does not seem to 
address the particularities of their situation. Our study indicates that 
Black youth are being somewhat more selective than other minority 
.groups in deciding about acceptable employment They are also 
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• somewhat more experienced, and they have more training and more job- 
: rele^nt infomnation. Commendably. they are trying to hold themselves 
^available for a job that is related to a career with security a decent salary, 
a Chance for promotion and contribution. In that, they are similar to the 
largely middle class White youth who are also very selective about 
working because they can afford to be. What is "good judgment" and 
; mature behavior" for one group has to be for the other 

_ There remain specific ways in which Black youngsters need help Half 
of ail our Black responder^ts work or have worked recently but as a qrouD 
they have the greatest incidence of exploitation. Half earn less than the 
minimum wage. Large numbers of BJack youth need precisely the 
sorts of vocationally-augmented training that YETP exists to 
provide. Until the rates of Black employment are the same as those 
Of other groups, there can be no defense for diminishing public 
help. In fact, It ought to be Increased. 

This analysis has uncovered more that was previously undemon- 
stated about the Hispanic group than any other Two of the things 
which stand out are their industriousness and the effects of their 
relatively recent arrival in New York. They work hard; but, largely 
because they are so poor, they cannot afford the luxury of a search 
tor an appropriate job. So they work at the bottom of both our job 
>cales-low entry scores (minimal pay. little security, etc.) and low career 
scores (no chance for advancement, no prestige, little job satisfaction) 
ihat Hispanic and especially Puerto Rican youth work at such jobs is 
jartly a function of what is available to them: meager opportunities thinlv 
Jistnbuted. ' ' 

The economic development answer is obvious but Deyond reach of 
he training community. What can be done by contractors and planners 
s to pay much more attention to the special characteristics of Hispanic 
mh. At the same time that Spanish language facility is beginning to be 
I slight employment advantage. Hispanic youth have not yet been 
lelped to understand that government programs are designed for and 
iva;.able to them. That is due in part to the problem of bi-lingua! 
oi nmunication. Contractors should be required to publish and 
»Memlnate information in two languages; more than that, the 
lutreach and recruitment efforts of contractors ought to concen- 
raie on accessing Hispanic neighborhoods. The field staff for this 
naiysis conducted over 3,000 interviews, many on the street even 
lough we had nothing tangible to offer in .retum. We could do that 
ecause we relied on existing community organizations for introductions 
ecause we used young people to talk with young people, and because we 
orked hard to get inside the neighborhoods we studied. CBOs know, or 
lould know, their areas much better; besides they have something to'offer. 
ontractors ought to be supported, expected, and required to do a far 

Btter job of communicating program information to theHispanic 
wnmunlty than they have to date. 
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The same injunction applies with respect to those young people 
who report having family responsibilities of various sorts. We know now 
that this group is largely house-bound, most are female and Black. They 
fespond differently to schooling and to the work setting than others, and 
those characteristics ought to be taken into account in designing training 
services for them. Specifically, they need clear comiminication that 
penetrates their households; they need cMId care for their children 
or their younger siblings; transportation; and training experiences 
that are supportive and Jor -related. 

Time spent at school and work increases steadily beginning at 
about age fifteen and then falls off dramatically at nineteen. We do not 
ordinarily think of fou teen and fifteen as very appropriate ages for 
vocational counselling. But many of those young adolescents are also 
beginning to enter the world of work and are making decisions that 
shape their lives. That is especially so for the super youth, almost all of 
whom are working at age fourteen. Collaborative efforts at career 
education between schools and trainers seem clearly indicated. Sim- 
ilarly, the relative idleness of the nineteen-year-old group indicates a 
potentially fruitful opportunity for employment-related training. 

Targeting services on those most in need is both a formal and an 
informal matter. Decisions about acceptable scores for program admit- 
tance have targeting implications and affect different groups very 
differently. Decisions made about the intake process (the number of 
interviews required, the kinds of tests to be taken) and the kind of 
curriculum to be applied all determine which youth with which charac- 
teristics will be how well served. They also determine who will NOT be 
served. Our interviewees talked about "games being run" on them, and 
they were right. Staff personnel, program planners, and monitors ought 
to recognize what young people know: that there are many ways to steer 
programs toward or away from particular groups. 

Funding 

The major operational problem with YETP is the conflict between the 
way outcomes are measured (specified levels of completions and 
placements— "positive terminations") and the simultaneous injunction 
that the program serve those most in need of employment-related 
ser^/ices. Once "high" levels of positive termination have been set. 
program operators cannot take risks and feel compelled to cream the 
applicant population. Every policy maker sets goals that are enough 
beyond reach to present a challenge. But when set too high, such goals 
sncourage deception and cynicism and fail to provide guidance. The 
:ompound pressures of legislative and administrative officials from the 
:hiee federal levels have produced goals that are unrealistic, especially 
when they are applied uniformly across very dissimilar kinds of young 
Deople. 

Second, band-aids don't cure measles. Training contractors are 
;oriect to point out that there is a relationship between the amount of 



resources they have and the number and severity of the problems which 
those resources can be expected to ameliorate. Triage is never pretty. 
The impulse to use the intake process to find those who can be helped 
and to exclude those who cannot is understandable. 

Still, the net effect of current operating policies is to pitch 
service availability too high in ttie income strata of the applicant 
pool, and second, to spread too few services over too many 
trainees, witti the result that only a few are tiuly benefited. This 
**numbers game" can be changed. The burden of our analysis has 
been to document important variations in tiie training-related 
characteristics of youtii. The next step should be to estimate tiie 
differential cost implications attached to tiie differing circumstances 
of young people. To take two rough illustrations, the cost of moving a 
pioor, White seventeen-year-old senior class valedictorian into unsub- 
sidized employment may be not much more than his miniscule fraction of 
the cost of a job infonnation newsletter; but the cost will be much greater 
to achieve the same goal with an Hispanic, undocumented immigrant 
young woman who is pregnant. Spending the same amount of money on 
both is neither equitable nor effective. Unfortunately, we cannot tell either 
"how much is enough" or "how much is too little" until we do careful cost 
analyses. Similar analyses in Title I of the Elementar^' and Secondary 
Education Act demonstrated that Federal marginal expenditures of less 
than about $600 per child had no effect; thus, "concentration" njles were 
developed to insure that money would be applied in amounts sufficient to 
yield improvement, or they would not be spent at all. We recommend 
that a study be undertaken of the feasibility and utility of similar 
concentration rules in YETP. 

' One very strong reason for that study has to do with another aspect 
of the creaming problem. Contractors reject some youth because helping 
them would be too costly given the slight chance of positive outcomes. 
Developing data about the differing costs of sen/ices could be used to 
provide contractors with support on a sliding scale, depending on their 
trainees' characteristics. But it would still be necessary to change the 
level of goals or outcomes to reflect the known, or even hoped-for effects 
of the training. The marketplace demonstrates every day that some 
workers ar3 harder to place than others, and that some jobs are harder 
to fill than others. Reflecting real-world differences in the expected 
rates of positive termination, by job type and by trainee characteris- 
tics, would go a long way toward convincing contractors that they 
have the flexibility and support necessary to allow them to "risk" 
serving tiiose most in need of tiieir services. Thus, we recommend a 
probability index tiiat would incorporate labor force participation 
rates with data about job vacancies in different areas. That index 
could then be used to adjust the expected performance goals of training 
contractors in ways that are more realistic than is the current practice. 
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We commend the recent emphasis on basic academic skills 
; development (literacy, numeracy) and look fonward to its thorough 
; fenplementation. The feet ihat this study demonstrates "knowledge" to be 
the least emphasized objective indicates how big a task lies before the 
training community. Hopefully that will happen in ways that are more 
miaginative than the current over-emphasis on traditional classroom 
instruction/That instruction is, after all. what these young people know 
quite well and like very little. 

Rnally, multi-year funding should be considered. First, it would 
reduce some of the paper work distraction involved in yearly competi- 
tions. Second, it would provide some semblance of continuity for 
program development and stability for staff planning. Third, it might . 
encourage contractors to reflect on their own experiences and learn from 
them. So-called "evaluation data" are collected and sent off. but not 
used. If there were less attention to pro forma evaluation for ostensibly 
forensic purposes (they are rarely used for that), then contractors might 
have more inclination to .document their own practices and to use that 
documentation toimprovewhatthey already control-theirown operations. 
The Ti^ining Communities 

In the last decade or so, public school people have been trying to 
leam that they are not alone. Until the Coleman Report, in 1966, there 
was a tendency to equate schools with education; but Colemaii 
measured the contribution to educational achievement which can be 
associated with influences from the family the media, peers, and the 
school. When schools turned out not to be very high up on the rank- 
ordered list of contributors, and when the shock wore off. public school 
people began the search for allies and, in some cases, for partners. In a 
similar fashion, the CBOs and th^r funding agencies need to 
continue Uielr efforts to linic up witti the private sector Uirough 
private industry councife and oUier mechanisms. How much, for 
example, is known about the in-sen/ice training programs njn by 
industry for its own employees? Most importantly employment profes- 

iionals should pay. more attention to the characteristics of their 
training populaUons than has so far been possible. Part of that will 
require collecting different kinds of information on potentially eligible 

in their areas. Once those data have been gathered, they ought to 
be used to calibrate training programs to more precise needs. We hope, 
n collaboration with some training contractors, to explore ways to do 
f\al A likely method involves the creation of infomnal dissemination 
letworks that will parallel the infomial social structure of youth groups 
and communities. 

Third, there is virtually no attention to the analysis of curriculum any 
Diace outside of schools. Systemaffc cuniculum inquiry, especially 
¥hen it is selfHUrected by the trainers themselves and used to inform 
h^r own practices, is a powerful tool for improvement But the 
udiments for curriculum analysis are not now in place, and neither is 
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there much felt need for working on the area. This is a natural entry point 
for the New York State Department of Labor which could reach out to the 
expertise available in its sister agency, the State Department of 
Education, and perform a real sen/ice by supporting capacity-building 
activities in YETP curriculum. 

There are two areas of governance that we found troubling. One was 
a lack of incorporation of young people into program decision making. 
Participation is a powerful technique for building responsibility, coopera- 
tion, and self esteem. Young people ought to be involved in the 
decisions that affect them. Second, we have already noted that the 
Black community bears the heaviest costs of une,.iployment. Their 
familiarity with the situation is greater and so is their investment in its 
amelioration. But, despite the cost they bear and the knowledge and 
commitment they offer, they are dramatically under-represented in policy 
making positions dealing with youth employment. So are other minor- 
ities. Just as we are challenging training contractors to reach out to 
those youth most in need, we challenge government jurisdictions 
and other agencies to recruit minority leaders sensitive to the needs 
of young people. 

This iBport should not end without at least recognizing an issue of 
great difficulty and great potential: the relation between the public 
schools and the manpower training community. While we are not yet in a 
position to offer specific recommendations, we must note that New York 
youth are getting caught between the two institutions. Nothing would be 
gained by calling for cooperation; in fact, much current competition 
could be healthy. But the division of labor, and the patterns of 
collaboration or of synergy that ought to characterize the "youth policy 
system" of the state (for lack of a better term) are simply not in place or 
even emerging. Our two organizations stand ready to work with others 
toward a better interaction between schools and training agencies. 

Our final recommendation is addressed to youth in New York. At the 
same time that we would like to congratulate them for the hard work they 
are putting into building themselves and their futures, we would have 
them be aware of the price that many of them are paying. There is real 
poignancy in the situation of a young person from a poor family who is 
going to school full-time and working nearly as much because that is an 
economic necessity. Public policy can assist such youth: job information 
and job search skills pointed especially at their circumstances ought to 
be helpful, especially since they already have work experience and the 
sort of energy and commitment that employers like. Reaching them will 
be difficult since they have so little free time, are only intermittently con- 
nected to school, and are most likely to be working in business estab- 
lishments that are as obscure as they are small. But knowledge of those 
characteristics is the first step toward reaching them. It should be 
done. 
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; About the staff 



• Mann entered the labor force at fourteen and later worked his way throuoh 
Jie University of California at Berkeley as a construction worker and bartender. 
Dunrjg the Johnson Administration he worked for the U.S. Office of Education ' 
and the (former) Bureau of the Budget. A fellow in Human Resources Development 

at the Community Service Society. Mr. Mann isalso Professor andChaimian of the 
Department of Educational Administration at Teachers Colieoe Columbia 
University. 



Luis A. Miranda was born in a small town in Puerto Rico. He has been workinq 
since he was fifteen, first as a clerk in a travel agency then for the Sears 
Roebuck Company and then for the University of Puerto Rico from which he 
graduated. At eighteen, he migrated to the United States to study for his Ph D at 
New York University. Mr. Miranda joined the project as research director afte^ " 
holding managerial positions in Aspira of New York and the New York Citv 
Department of Employment, 



Hemfian Keith was born in Alabama and grew up in a small West Virginia coal 
mining town. After graduation from West Virginia State College and serving in the 
army as an artillery officer, he moved to Yonkers. New York where he has been 
involved with developing optical systems, underwater research projects for 
Columbia University, and program management for the Yonkers Community 
Development Agency Mr. Keith is the administrative director of the Youth 
Employment Study and president of the Yonkers Branch of the NAACP 



Jonathan Hughes grew up on Long Island and graduated from Ithaca Colleqe 
While eaming a MAT in mathematics from Harvard, he was a teacher and 
administrator at the Cambridge Pilot School. When he completes his Ph D at 
Teachers College. Columbia University. Mr Hughes intends to teach and consult 
in the quantitative analysis of social policy 



